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[l. The Curlew (Scolopax arguata, Linn.), 2. The Godwit (Sco.opax egocephala). 3, The Purre, or Stint (7ringa Cinc/us).] 


It has from time immemorial been a very prevalent idea 
that winter is a very dull season ; yet there are many 
who would prefer this season of cold to the brightest 
summer that ever warmed a young heart with its many 
beauties. It is now that the sportsman feels the bracing 
effects of the cold atmosphere on his frame: he inhales 
the fresh breeze, and as he poises his fowling-piece on 
his shoulder, or holds it ready for an expected shot, he 
walks on elate with an indistinct sense of happiness, and 
experiences a feeling of superiority over all around him, 
which raises him in his own estimation from a bird- 
catcher to a hero. 





If he takes his way among the rocks and crags of the 
sea-coast, he will find many opportunities for exercising 
Vou. VIII. 


his gun,as at this season the sea-shore in otherwise 
unfrequented parts is crowded with the numerous families 
of curlews and sandpipers, who, associated in large com- 
panies, are employed in seeking their food in the soft 
sand and slime by the margin of the waves. 

Of the different species of these tribes those selected for 
our engraving are the Common Curlew, the Godwit, and 
the Purre, or Stint. These birds belong to that division of 
water-birds called Waders, from their hhabit of wading in 
the mud and shallow waters in search of worms, insects, 
and molluscous animals. They are not formed by nature 
for either swimming or diving, as their legs, though per- 
fectly adapted to their wading propensities, are too long to 
be applied with efficacy as a propelling ry in water ° 
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besides that they are destitute of the web-foot which 
Swimmers possess; yet instances have been known in 
which the curlew has not only been found to be a tolerable 
swimmer, but to some degree a diver also, although it is 
not provided, like those birds classed as Divers, with the 
air-bag, or receptacle in the throat for a large supply of 
air. 

Mr. Slaney mentions one of these birds which proved 
to be a better swimmer than himself. He had shot 
it in the wing, causing it to fall into the sea at some dis- 
tance from the shore; not having any dog with him, he 
determined to turn a retriever himself, and forthwith 
threw off his clothes and plunged in after his prey ; but 
as he approached it he found the bird began to paddle 
with his feet to some purpose, so that, after a rather 
smart run, and when he was beginning to feel somewhat 
fatigued, he found he had scarcely gained any way on 
his chase. He now discovered he was at a considerable 
distance from the shore, and as a strong current was set- 
ting outwards, which would render his return difficult, he 
was obliged to give up the pursuit. 

Mr. Slaney adds, that some time after he had gained 
the shore he had the satisfaction to observe the bird 
return to another part, where he was enabled to capture 
it. 

The Waders only frequent the sea-coast in the southern 
parts during winter; as the warm days of spring be- 
come more frequent and constant, they take their de- 
parture for the north, where they locate in the fens and 
swampy uncultivated tracts far from the habitation of 
man. He, therefore, who would behold them in their 
summer haunts, must not start on his expedition with 
shoes of ordinary manufacture; he must case himself 
in large fishing-boots, and make up his mind to encounter 
all the mischances which a walk through quagmires, 
reeds, rushes, and extensive swamps may entail upon him. 
But it will not only be necessary to set out with a deter- 
mination to set all the inconveniences of such a trip at 
defiance,—he will be under the necessity of proceeding in 
his difficult journey with the utmost caution and circum- 
spection ; not only because the nature of the ground 
requires it, but because in approaching the places where 
the birds may be, the least noise will alarm them and 
cause them to fly off, before he catches sight of them. 

There is not a more suspicious race of birds frequent- 
ing our country than the Waders ; they are so shy, that it 
is always a matter of difficulty to approach them, but 
when they are in their fens they choose such unapproach- 
able situations, and become so alarmed at the least noise, 
that it is next to an impossibility to arrive sufficiently near 
to watch them narrowly. The Waders are very exten- 
sively spread over the northern countries of Europe, 
whence they migrate southwards as winter approaches. 
Of these the Curtews form a large portion, although 
in England more than two or three species are seldom 
seen. The one depicted in the wood-cut is the most 
common in England, the Scolopax arquata of Linneus, 
known in some parts as the Whaup. It is in length 
about two feet and a half, and is distinguished by its 
long bluish legs and extended bill. The latter is of a 
dusky black colour, and about seven inches in length. 
The pervading colour of this bird is a pale brown, but the 
breast and lower part of the back are white, the former 
marked with oblong black spots, the latter with a few 
spots ofa dusky colour. The quills are black, spotted on 
the inner webs with white. 

In the breeding season, when they reside on the moors, 
they are not gregarious, but when they migrate to the 
sea-shore they congregate in large numbers, and may be 
observed following one another in a long line as they 
wade along the sands picking up small crabs, worms, &c. 

The female is scarcely distinguishable from the male 
in form or plumage ; she does not appear to bestow much 
care on her nest, and indeed can scarcely be said to have 
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any, a dry tuft of rushes or grass sufficing as a receptacle 
for her eggs, which are of a greenish colour spotted with 
brown. 

Although this bird is so extremely shy, it may yet be 
tamed. Mr. Rennie, in his edition of Montagu’s ‘ Orni- 
thological Dictionary,’ mentions an instance in which the 
curlew became so tame as to follow persons about for food, 
At first he refused all food but worms and insects, but 
some of the former having been put into bread and milk, 
he in time became used to that mixture, though for a time 
he would only select the worms, taking the precaution of 
washing them in a pond previous to swallowing them. 
After this weaning on bread and milk he became per- 
fectly omnivorous, refusing nothing of an eatable nature 
that was offered to him ; and he lived in this state of do- 
mestication for upwards of two years. 

The Gonwit (Scolopax @gocephala,—which is also 
known provincially by the names of the Stone-plover, 
Yarwhelp, and Sea-Woodcock), belongs to a division of 
the Linnzean genus Scolopax, equally extensive with the 
curlews, and containing more British species. The 
godwit is much smaller than the curlew, being in length 
about sixteen inches. The head, neck, and upper parts 
of the body are of a rusty brown, approaching to ash- 
colour, as is also the breast, except the lower part, which 
gradually acquires a white tint, of which the tail par- 
takes, though barred with dusky brown. The bill is four 
inches in length, a little reflected upwards, and of a dusky 
colour; from this to the eye a whitish streak, gradually 
widening, extends like a band. The legs are long and 
dusky, sometimes of a bluish grey. 

This bird perhaps exceeds the curlew in timidity, and 
when in the summer it resorts to the fens, it seldom 
remains above a day or two in the same place. Ona 
fine moonlight night they may often be seen passing from 
one place to another, fying at a great height in the air. 
Although they are fond of marshy places, they do not 
locate far inland, but seem to prefer the neighbourhood of 
the sea-coast even in summer. 

In winter they may be found on the sea-shore in con- 
siderable numbers, but particularly at the mouths of rivers 
and inlets of the sea, where the ebbing tide leaves a large 
tract of soft or muddy ground, from which a plentiful 
supply of worms and insects may be obtained. 

It remains now to speak of the Purre (Tringa Cin- 
clus), the other bird represented in the present group. 
It belongs to the family of Sandpipers, of which there 
are about seventeen British species, the Purre (or, as it 
is also called, the Stint, Sea-Lark, Wagtail, &c.) being one 
of the most common on the southern coast. It is one of 
the smallest of the wading tribe, being only about seven, 
or seven and a half inches in length. The colour which 
pervades the upper part of the head and most of the 
plumage above is brown spotted with black ; the cheeks, 
under side of the neck, and breast are white; and the 
quill feathers are black, but edged (except the first four) 
with white. The bill is slender (about an inch in 
length), slightly bent downwards, and of a dusky tint. 

This bird may be seen on the coast nearly all the year 
round, though in the summer they are not so numerous, 
and for a short period (about July) appear all to have 
departed. It is probable that, like the other birds we 
have noticed, it retires at this season to breed, but whither 
they direct their flight has not yet been ascertained, al- 
though it is supposed they leave England altogether. In 
the spring and autumn they frequent, in great numbers, 
the coasts of Devon and Cornwall, where they may be 
seen running nimbly by the margin of the waves, and 
5 maa wagging their tails as they pick up their food. 

ey are equally shy with the curlews, and when alarmed 
give a kind of scream, and immediately skim off along 
the surface of the water in an undulating flight, making a 
series of semicircles as they alternately approach and recede 
from the shore. This curvature may easily be dis- 
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tinguished by the spectator, by the appearance of the 
flock, which presents a white or a dark aspect, as the 
backs or breasts of the birds are turned towards the shore. 
When this alarm has subsided, they alight on a rock at 
some distance from the place they formerly occupied, and 
then descend to the shore to resume their interrupted 
meal. 

The Purre, or Stint, or Wagtail, is supposed to be the 
same bird with the Dunlin, although the latter is often 
considered as a distinct species. The only difference 
seems to be some slight variation in the colour of the 
plumage, and it is highly probable that this is owing to 
a change consequent on the age of the bird or dependent 
on the moulting of the feathers. A similar appearance 
has been alluded to in p. 310, when we had occasion to 
speak of the identity of the Grey Linnet and Redpole, 
and in the present case the fact has been sufficiently 
tested by the observations of Mr. Rennie, who, having 
procured a considerable number of both birds, was enabled 
to show that the differences in the colours of the feathers, 
which had induced ornithologists to class the bird under 
two species, as the plumage led them to suppose it the 
Purre or the Dunln, might be gradually traced from 
one to the other, leaving no doubt that the Dunlin is in 
reality the Purre, or Stint, in its summer dress. The 
principal difference consists in the breast of the Dunlin 
being spotted with black, a distinction to which the Purre 
cannot lay claim. 


HENRI IV. OF FRANCE. 


Henat IV., king of France and of Navarre, born at Pau 
in the Béarn, the 15th December, 1553, was descended in 
a direct line from Robert count of Clermont, sixth son of 
Louis 1X., who married, in 1272, Beatrix of Burgundy, 
heiress of Bourbon, and assumed the arms and the name 
of Bourbon. Henri’s father, Antoine de Bourbon, mar- 
ried Jeanne d’Albret, only daughter and heiress of 
Henri d’Albret, king of Navarre, after whose death, 
in 1535, Antoine became king of Navarre in right of his 
wife. HenriIV., during his youthful years, was trained 
up to hardiness and privations in his native mountains, 
after which he was sent to the French court till 1566, 
when his mother, Jeanne d’Albret, recalled him to Pau, 
and had him instructed in the Calvinist communion. In 
1569 he was acknowledged at La Rochelle as the leader 
of the Calvinists, and fought at the battles of Jarnac and 
Moncontour in the same year. After the peace of 1570 
he was invited to the French court, and two years after 
he married Margaret, sister of Charles IX. By the death 
of his mother, June, 1572, he became king of Navarre. 
At the massacre of St. Barthélemi, which followed close 
upon his marriage, Henri’s life was spared on condition 
of his becoming a Roman Catholic ; but as the court did 
not trust a conversion which was extorted by fear, he was 
kept under watch as a state prisoner for about three years. 
Having escaped in 1576, he put himself again at the 
head of the Calvinists, and began a series of hazardous 
and hard-fought campaigns, interrupted by short cessa- 
tions of arms whenever Henri III. of France made pro- 
mises of peace and toleration to his Calvinist subjects— 
promises which he or the Guise never failed to break. 
Henri won the battle of Coutras in Guyenne, October, 
1587, in which his antagonist the Duke of Joyeuse was 
killed. In 1589 he made his peace with Henri III., 
and joined him against the League. Henri III., before 
he expired, named the king of Navarre as his successor, 
telling him at the same time that he wished him a quieter 
reign than his own had been. Henri, however, was 
opposed by one half of the kingdom, which obeyed the 
Duke of Mayenne, whom the parliament of Paris had 
appointed lieutenant-general, and he was obliged to raise 
the siege of the capital. 

He soon after gained the battles of Arques and Ivry, 
received some reinforcements from Elizabeth of England, 
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and pursued the war with renewed vigour. At last, in 
1593, Henri began negotiations with several of the leaders 
of the League, and as a preliminary condition of their sub- 
mission, he was induced to make a public profession of 
the Catholic faith at St. Denis, on the 25th of July of that 
year. In March, 1594, Paris opened its gates to him, 
and Rouen and other cities followed the example of the 
capital. Charles duke of Guise likewise made his sub- 
mission. In the following year the Pope acknowledged 
Henri, and in 1596 the Duke of Mayenne submitted. It 
was not, however, till 1598 that all France acknowledged 
Henri, nine years after his assumption of the crown. The 
peace of Vervins, concluded in that year, put an end to 
the interference of Spain in the affairs of France. From 
that time till his death Henri enjoyed peace, with the 
exception of a short campaign against the Duke of Savoy 
in the year 1600, which terminated in favour of the 
French arms. 

The king applied himself to reform the administration 
of justice, to restore order in the finances, and to promote 
industry and commerce. He established new manufac- 
tories; he introduced plantations of mulberry-trees and 
the réaring of silk-worms, and he began the botanical 
garden of Montpellier. He embellished Paris, and 
founded the hospital of La Charité Chrétienne for invalid 
officers and soldiers; he added to the collection in the 
royal library, and encouraged and rewarded men of learn- 
ing, among others Grotius, Isaac Casaubon, Joseph Sca- 
liger, De Thou, Malherbe, &c. In his foreign politics he 
was the ally of England ; he supported the independence 
of Holland, and took the part of the Protestants of Ger- 
many against the encroachments of Rudolf II. Henri 
was censured for his change of religion, and by none 
more earnestly than by his faithful friend and counsellor 
Duplessis Mornay. On the other hand, many of the 
Catholics never believed his conversion to be sincere. 
But the truth probably was that Henri, accustomed from 
his infancy to the life of camps and the a of dissipa- 
tion, was not cepable of serious religious meditation, and 
that he knew as little of the religion which he forsook as 
of that which he embraced. In his long conference at 
Chartres, in September, 1593, with Duplessis Mornay, 
which took place after his abjuration, he told his friend that 
the step he had taken was one not only of prudence, but of 
absolute necessity ; that his affections remained the same 
towards his friends and subjects of the Reformed com- 
munion; and he expressed a hope that he should one 
day be able to bring about a union between the two reli- 
gions, which, he observed, differed less in essentials than 
was supposed. To which Duplessis replied, that no such 
union could ever be effected in France, unless the Pope’s 
power were first entirely abolished. (‘ Mémoires et Cor- 
respondance de Duplessis Mornay depuis l’an 1571 
jusqu’en 1623,’ Paris, 1824-34.) 

By the Edit de Nantes, promulgated in 1598, Henri 
gave what he thought a full redress of the grievances 
under which his Protestant subjects had so long laboured, 
and such it would have proved had the provisions of the 
edict been honestly and fully carried into effect, and had 
not the king’s intentions been frustrated in great measure 
by the intoleraues of the different parliaments and courts 
of justice. 

Henri found the finances of the kingdom in a most 
wretched condition ; of 150 millions of livres taken from 
the people, only 30 millions reached the king’s coffers. 
His able minister Sully had the task of restoring order in 
this financial chaos. He adopted the method of letting 
the taxes by public auction ; he entered into a rigorous 
examination of the accounts of former receivers-general 
and other agents, and introduced forms of accounts which 
were to be filled up and accompanied with the necessary 
vouchers, so that no pretence was left for obscurity or 
omission. During a ministry of fifteen years he reduced 
the taille five millions of livres, and ay" — one 
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half; he redeemed 135 millions of debt, while he added 
four millions to the king’s revenue, and left 35 millions 
in the treasury, besides a value of 12 millions in arms 
and ammunition, five millions expended in fortifications, 
and above 26 millions on public works and royal gra- 
tuities. (Bresson, ‘ Histoire Financi#re de la France,’ 
Paris, 1829.) The sympathy which Henri felt and 
showed for the humbler classes of his subjects, whom his 

redecessors had looked upon as an inferior race of 
Sahin, would aione be sufficient to account for his popu 
larity with the French people, a popularity which has 
survived all the eventful changes in that country. He is 
the only king of the old monarchy whose memory is still 
popular in France. His brilliant qualities, his tastes, 
even his failings, such as his excessive gallantry, were 
national, and they flattered the self-love and the vanity of 
the people. “He was,” says the President Hénault, 
“ his own general and his own minister. He united to a 
blunt frankness the most dexterous policy, to the most 
elevated sentiments a delightful simplicity of manners, 
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and to an undaunted courage a most touching feeling of 
humanity and benevolence.” He often forgave. and 
when forced to punish, as in the case of Biron, he did it 
with extreme regret. His life was repeatedly attempted 
by assassins, who were stimulated by the old fanaticism 
of the League ; and at last he was stabbed to death in his 
carriage by Ravaillac, on the 14th of May, 1610. He 
was succeeded by his son Louis XIII., under the guar- 
dianship of his consort Maria de’ Medici. The grief for 
his death was deeply felt all over France. (‘ Mémoires 
de Sully; Heénault, and the other French historians; 
Thomas, ‘ Essai sur les Eloges;’ and a collection of 
Henri’s most remarkable sayings and doings, entitled 
* L’Esprit de Henri IV.,’ Paris, 1769.) Lenglet du 
Fresnoy, in the 4th vol. of his ‘ Journal de Henri IIL, 
has published many letters of Henri IV. When the 
royal tombs at St. Denis were ransacked in the time of 
the Revolution, 1793, the body of Henri IV. was found 
in very good preservation ; his features appeared hardly 
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AMUSEMENTS 


ON THE ICE. 


[Mountain Laplanders on their snow-skates descending the mountains, and the Norwegian Skielsbere. | 


In Holland, Russia, Norway, and some other northern 
countries, the winters are so severe, that for months to- 
gether the land seems bound in iron, and the waters 
appear permanently converted from a rapidly moving 


fluid into a massive but transparent solid. Boats then 
become useless, and all canal and river communication Is 
formed by means of sledges and skates. To the sledges, 


orses, reindeer, &c. are harnessed, and often perform 
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from 100 to 150 miles per day; while mounted upon 
skates, the inhabitants, both male and female, often car- 
rying heavy burdens on their heads, glide along the 
nvers and canals with nearly an equal velocity. In 
England, the winters, although tolerably cold and com- 
fortless, are not so constant in their intensity, nor of so 
long duration, as to render the employment of these aids 
to locomotion necessary as a means of communication 
from one part of the country to another ; yet it is in Eng- 
land, and more particularly in Scotland (where the ice 
lasts longer than in the more southern parts of the 
United Kingdom), that the most graceful skaters are to 
be seen. 

We do not know when the skate—the Dutch skate— 
made its first appearance in England, but it was probably 
not before the seventeenth century, although Stow, Ho- 
linshed, and other contemporary writers mention that the 
London ’prentices were in the habit of tying the bones of 
sheep to their feet, and by that means sliding on the ice. 
The first mention of the introduction into England of 
skating in the Dutch manner with which we are ac- 
quainted, will be found in the following passage in Eve- 
lyn’s ‘ Diary,’ of the date of December 1, 1662. 

“ Having seen the strange and wonderful dexterity of 
the sliders on the new canal in St. James’s Park, per- 
formed before their Mates by divers gentlemen and others 
with Scheets after the manner of the Hollanders, with 
what swiftnesse they passe, how suddainely they stop in 
full carriere upon the ice, I went home by water, but not 
without exceeding difficultie, the Thames being frozen, 
greate flakes of ice incompassing our boate.”” 

But the antiquity of the art in England is of very little 
importance to the present generation of skaters; it is 
suflicient for them that they have obtained the proud dis- 
tinction of being the most graceful and expert of all those 
nations who have made the art their study. 

Skating, considered as an amusement, presents us with 
one of the most healthy, delightful, and graceful exercises 
which can be indulged in at that season which affords the 
means for its enjoyment. In the practice of skating, 
every part of the body is in a state of activity ; the mus- 
cles of the right side are now brought into play, now those 
of the left; the arms and legs are in continual action ; 
and the mind is exercised as well as the body. 

There are two kinds of skating,—figure skating, and 
what is technically termed ‘running.’ In a park, or in 
a confined space, the former is certainly to be preferred, 
as it affords more pleasure to the skater, and is the only 
kind that can be enjoyed by spectators. The ornamental 
waters in the London parks are not the places in which 
‘running’ should be indulged in, yet troops of bad skaters 
are often seen racing each other from one end to another 
of these waters, breaking through everything on their 
way, to the infinite annoyance, not to say danger of the 
‘figurants,’ as well as to those who are quietly endea- 
vouring to attain excellence in the same art. But when 
a large extent of ice is available, there is nothing more 
delightful than ‘ running’ over the frozen waters. In the 
Fens of Lincolnshire, ‘ running’ is practised by all classes, 
figure-skating being almost unknown there, and the ‘ Lin- 
colnshire men’ are celebrated in the annals of sporting for 
their extraordinary performances as regards velocity. In 
the hard frost of 1820, there were many instances of men 
‘running’ nearly a mile in two or three minutes, and some 
of the grand matches which were got up in that year ex- 
hibited a still greater velocity. The last severe winter (of 
1838) gave them an opportunity of renewing their sport, 
which, for the previous eight or ten years, had been almost 
totally stopped by the mild winters. A writer in the ‘ New 
Sporting Magazine’ for March, 1838, evidently an en- 
thusiast, has some interesting remarks on the ‘running 
matches’ in the Fens. ‘Owing to the mildness of the 
season during the last seven winters, the glory of the 
fens is in some degree obscured, in the thin muster-roll 
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of the runners. The names of Staple, Egar, Perkins, 
Youngs, Gittam, and others, whose challenges to all Eng- 
land for fifty and one hundred guineas appeared in the 
newspapers of 1820, are now almost forgotten. The 
owners have trained off under the impairing hand of time, 
as surely as they trained on to the acme of flectness and 
endurance at which they arrived. The following may 
convey a general idea of the speed and bottom of these 
noted runners. Perkins could always beat John Staple 
for one mile, and the latter could run a mile in one 
minute and four seconds, aud could beat Perkins over a 
two-mile course. Charles Staple ran a match for five 
guineas against Young for two miles, which was done in 
free minutes and eight seconds. So much for their speed : 
the following is an instance of their endurance. Two 
runners in the present year went from Ely to Cambridge 
and back, in all forty miles, in two hours and thirty-six 
minutes, when there was no wind, and the ice rather 
rough. I was present this year (1838) at a match at 
Cowbit for forty guineas, and at a sweepstakes for twenty ; 
and matches and sweepstakes have abounded at Chatteris, 
Ramsay, March, and Peterborough. The ice has been 
inferior, though strong, owing to its having snowed hea- 
vily when the frost first set in, and the rivers were first 
frozen over. Floods there were none, and no sufficient 
thaw followed to gloss over the first rugged surface of the 
rivers. I have breakfasted at home, lunched at Wisbeach, 
twenty-one miles, dined at Whittlesey, fourteen more, 
and returned home to a rubber at whist with less fatigue 
than from a day’s shooting.” 

A few words of advice to those who may be inclined to 
learn the art of skating will not be nae agg here. On 
first going on the ice, it will be advisable, for an hour or 
so, for the learner to avail himself of the assistance of 
some friend, whose ready hand will prevent many a dis- 
agreeable fall. At the expiration of an hour the learner 
will have passed from the act of merely walking on the 
skates, to a sliding motion of a yard or two on each foot, 
and when he finds that he can balance himself when 
standing and in his short slides, he should relinquish all 
assistance except that which his own arms will afford 
him. He may now flounder about as he pleases until he 
gets tired, when he will be more inclined to go home to 
his dinner than to try any new plan of procedure than 
that on which he has been exercising his balancing powers. 
On the second day, he should start with this grand skat- 
ing maxim in his mind:—To keep on the outside edge 
of the skate. He will have found that in his previous 
attempts he has been making use of the enner edge of 
his skates; that is, supposing he has been going on his 
right skate, he finds he has been describing the seg- 
ment of a circle the interior of which has been towards 
his deft foot; and when he has thrown himself forward 
on his deft skate, the interior of the segment has been 
towards his right foot. Now this should by all means be 
avoided; he will never be able to execute any of the 
manceuvres which render the amusement so graceful, if 
he does not banish this false motion ; and even in straight 
skating he will find it greatly inconvenience and impair 
the rapidity of his movements. Let him then endeavour 
to work on the outside edge, by which, instead of keeping 
himself within the portion of the circle described, he will 
always be on the outside. He will find considerable 
difficulty in achieving this task, but when he has accus- 
tomed himself to it, and has acquired sufficient confidence 
in his balance, he will become aware of the increased 
power it gives him, and of its utility in the performance 
of all his movements. It is the grand secret to the 
acquisition of good skating, and many who have been 
floundering about on the inside edge of their skates, year 
after year, without any progress in the “ figures” (except 
being able to cut an “eight ” the wrong way), have been 
astonished, when at last some veteran skater has told 
them of the “ outside edge,” to find how easily they have 
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mastered the most difficult figures, after they had attained 
the full command of this important movement. 

The best and most graceful skaters are universally 
allowed to be those of Edinburgh. In that town a skat- 
ing club has for many years been established, and it is 
perhaps owing in a great measure to this circumstance 
that that city has produced so many distinguished ama- 
teurs in this delightful and exhilarating art. London, how- 
ever, is in a fair way to compete with the Scottish capital 
in the number and excellence of its skaters. A club was 
instituted in 1831, for the purpose of promoting the art, 
and during the severe winter of 1838 the members 
availed themselves of the opportunity afforded them to 
meet together to enjoy the exercise; and we question if 
even the boasted Edinburgh skaters could have surpassed 
the elegance with which the members of the London 
Skating Club executed their manceuvres. There are now, 
we believe, above 60 members in this club, meeting every 
day during the skating season at the Regent’s Park, where 
a large marquee, attendants, and every convenience are 
provided. Each member wears a small silver skate hang- 
ing from his breast, and to appear on the ice without it 
subjects him to a fine. With good ice, good skates, and 
good resolution, it will not be a difficult matter for a learner 
to attain, in the course of even one winter, a proficiency 
sufficient to allow him to take part in a quadrille. 

In northern countries, where the ground is for a con- 
siderable part of the year covered with snow, the inhabit- 
ants resort to various contrivances to enable them to travel 
over a tract of country almost impassable except by the 
help of some mechanical means. In Russia, Norway, 
and the adjacent countries, the sledge, the form of which 
is well known, supersedes wheel-carriages, which would 
sink in the snow, and consequently be unfit for use in a 
journey during which the travellers have to proceed over 
snow several feet in depth. By pedestrians large flat 
shoes are worn, which, presenting a broad surface to the 
snow, do not readily sink into it. We have given a figure 
of the very peculiar snow-shoe worn by the Esquimaux 
and other fokabitants of the northern parst of America, in 
vol. vii., page 189. It is formed of two thin pieces of 
wood bent almost into an oval, the space between being 
filled up by cane-work similar to the seats of chairs. In 
the centre of this the foot is fixed, and by this contrivance 
the natives are enabled to travel considerable distances, 
not with the most perfect facility, but more conveniently 
than otherwise they would be enabled to do. In Lap- 
land and Norway, however, a different kind of snow-shoe 
is adopted. This, however, should be more properly called 
a skate, since they progress rather by a sliding than a 
walking motion. This instrument, called a skie, is formed 
of a flat piece of wood exceedingly narrow, but often more 
than seven feet in length, the foot being placed on the 
centre. In Finmark this skie is so universally used, that 
from it the inhabitants formerly obtained the name of 
skidfinni or skridfini, and in some old maps the count 
itself is designated Skridfinia. Sir Arthur de Capell 
Brooke, in his highly interesting and instructive work on 
Lapland and Sweden, has given a curious account of the 
manner in which the natives use the skie. “ As soon 
as the snow falls, the Laplander puts on his snow-skates, 
though it is not till the surface of the snow has acquired 
a certain degree of hardness that he can proceed with any 
speed. In northern countries, after the snow has fallen a 
few days, the frost gives it such a consistence that it is 
firm enough to support the weight of a man: the surface 
becomes hard and glazed; and the Laplander can then 
muke his way, in any direction he pleases, across the coun- 
try which before was impassable. Nothing is capable 
of stopping him, and he skims with equal ease and rapidity 
the white expanse of land, lake, and river. His address, 
however, is most remarkable in the descent of the moun- 
tains and precipices of Finmark, which to any eye but his 
own would appear impassable. From the length of the 
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skie, it might be thought extremely cumbersome ; its 
weight, however, from the lightness of its materials and 
its narrowness, is not great; and the skater moves for. 
ward with facility, merely gliding on, without raising jt 
from the ground. In many parts of Lapland, the 
greatest use of them is in the pursuit of wild rein-deer 
and the other animals with which the country abounds, 
When the Laplander sets out in the pursuit, ‘and 
comes to a mountain, the summit of which he wishes tg 
gain, however steep the ascent may be, practice enables 
him to surmount it with comparative ease, though the 
operation is necessarily the slowest, requiring considerable 
address to prevent the smooth surface of the skate from 
slipping and precipitating the wearer backwards. To 
obviate this, the Laplander sometimes covers the skie with 
rein-deer or seal skins, the hair of which, being turned 
backward, hinders it from a retrograde direction. In as- 
cending the sides of mountains he is of course obliged to 
proceed in a zig-zag direction ; and although the ascent 
should be long and steep, he accomplishes it in a sur- 
prisingly short time, considering its difficulty. When, 
however, he arrives at a part which he intends to descend, 
it is very different. Sometimes the lofty ranges are man 
miles from the summit to the base, consisting of long 
precipitous declivities, frequently obstructed by large 
masses of detached rock, and in others presenting a 
smooth and steeply inclined surface, with many windings. 
When the Laplander begins the descent, he places himself 
in a crouching posture, his knees bent, and his body in- 
clined backward to assist him in keeping his position ; 
he holds in one hand a staff, which he presses on the 
snow, and which serves also to moderate his speed when 
too great. In this manner he will shoot down the steepest 
declivities. So great is his dexterity, that if he should 
meet suddenly with a fragment of rock, or other impedi- 
ment, he takes a bound of some yards to avoid it; and 
such is his velocity, when the part is very steep, that it 
may be compared almost to that of an arrow, a cloud of 
snow being formed by the impetus of his descent.’’* 
With these instruments the Laplander can accomplish 
fifty or more English miles in a day with ease. The great 
facility with which these skates are used by the Laplanders 
and Norwegians, and the rapidity with which they can 
traverse a large expanse of snow, almost impassable to the 
ordinary pedestrian and to animals, have prompted the 
formation of a military corps, which is provided with 
skies, and trained to use them in an efficient manner, in 
harassing or pursuing an enemy. Sir A. de Capell 
Brooke, in his work on Lapland, has an account of the 
constitution and manceuvres of this regiment. 
“ During the former war with Sweden all the Nor- 
wegian light troops have occasionally made use of 
skies ; a certain portion, however, of them have been 
more particularly trained to the use of this kind of 
skates, under the denomination of the skielobere, signify- 
ing literally ‘ skate-runners.’? Previous to the union 
between Norway and Sweden there existed in Norway 
two regiments of skielébere, one in the district of Dron- 
theim, aud the other in that of Aggerhaus. The above 
event, however, having caused a considerable reduction of 
the Norwegian army, the number of the skielébere has 
also been reduced. At present only two companies of the 
Drontheim jegar corps (rifle corps) and two regiments 
of the Osterdals jegar corps are skielobere. et 
“The arms of the skieléber are a rifle, to which is 


attached a broad leather strap passing over the shoulder, 
and a short sword. He carries with him, besides, a staff 
(skiestoken) seven feet in length and rather more than 
an inch in diameter. This, which is held in the right 
hand, is armed at one end with an iron spike, and above 


it is placed a circular piece of wood. The use of the 
former is to penetrate the frozen snow, and of the latter 
* <A Winter in Lapland and Sweden,’ by Sir Arthur de Capell 





Brooke, M.A., F,R,S., &c., London, 1827, 
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to prevent the staff sinking in, giving thus a firm support 
to the bearer. The skiestok, or skiestod, as it is called, 
js likewise of considerable use to the skieléber, in en- 
abling him to moderate his speed, make sudden wheels, 
and preserve the necessary balance during the descent of 
steep declivities. This corps, to the skate exercise unites 
that of the ordinary chasseurs, or light troops, of which it 
may be regarded as constituting a part, as it performs all 
their duties, differing from them only by marching on 
skates, which gives it a very great superiority. The 
skielébere move with singular agility, and, from the depth 
of the snow, are safe from every pursuit of cavalry or in- 
fantry. On the other hand, they can attack the enemy’s 
columns on march, and harass them incessantly on both 
sides of the road, without incurring any danger to them- 
selves. Cannon-shot would produce little effect directed 
against them, dispersed as they are at the distance of two 
or three hundred paces: and their movements are so 
rapid, that at the very instant you would expect to see 
them a second time, they have already disappeared, to 
appear again in a quarter where you are not the least 
aware of them. 

“The real superiority of the skielobere, however, is 
chiefly shown when the enemy halt after a long march. 
Whatever precautions may then be taken, they are in 
constant danger from troops which have no occasion for 
path or road, and traverse with indifference marshes, 
lakes, rivers, and mountains. Even in those parts where 
the ice is too feeble to bear the weight of a man, the 
skieléber glides safely over by the mere rapidity of his 
motion. No corps, therefore, can be so proper to recon- 


noitre in winter, to give information of the movements of 
an enemy, and to perform, in fact, the functions of a 
courier. 

“Their provisions and baggage are transported on 
light wooden sledges (skie kyelke), which one man alone 
draws with ease, by the help of a Jeathern strap passing 


over the right shoulder. These are also extremely ser- 
viceable in conveying such as may have been severely 
wounded. 

“ The Norwegian skielébere have on many occasions 
been extremely serviceable in former campaigns, in pre- 
serving the communication between distant corps, in sur- 
prising small detachments of the enemy, and harassing 
their march, whether advancing or retreating.” 

In Canada the winters are nearly as severe as in the 
northern parts of Russia or Lapland, but they are gene- 
rally dry, and promote health and cheerfulness. When 
it is necessary to perform any journey during the winter 
season, the sleigh is much employed; this is a kind of 
sledge (very different, however, to those of Lapland) ; it 
is provided with two seats, one being for the driver, and it 
is somewhat in the form of a chaise mounted upon skates. 
This is drawn by a horse, and as it glides swiftly over the 
surface of the frozen snow, has very much the appearance 
of the sledges used by the Russians. The authoress of a 
work entitled the ‘ Backwoods of Canada,’ published in 
the ‘Library of Entertaining Knowledge,’ has given a 
lively description of a Canadian winter, from which we 
make the following extracts bearing upon the subject of 
this paper. Referring to the effects of the severe weather, 
she says, “ I never enjoyed better health, nor so good, as 
since it commenced. There is a degree of spirit and 
Vigour infused into one’s blood by the purity of the air 
that is quite exhilarating. The very snow seems whiter 
and more beautiful than it does in our damp vapoury 
climate. During a keen bright winter’s day you will 
often perceive the air filled with minute frozen particles, 
Which are quite dry, and stightly prick your face like 
needle-points, while the sky is blue and bright above you. 
In the towns and populous parts of the province the 
approach of winter is hailed with delight instead of} 
dread ; it is to all a season of leisure and enjoyment. 
Travelling is then expeditiously and pleasantly per- 
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formed ; even our vile bush-roads become positively very 
respectable; and if you should happen to be overturned 
once or twice during a journey of pleasure, very little 
danger attends such an event, and very little compassion 
is bestowed on you for your tumble in the snow; so it is 
wisest to shake off your light burden and enjoy the fun 
with a good grace if you can. 

* As soon as a sufficient quantity of snow has fallen, 
all vehicles of every description, from the stage-coach to 
the wheelbarrow, are supplied with wooden runners, shod 
with iron, after the manner of skates. The usual equi- 
pages for travelling are the double sleigh, light waggon, 
and cutter; the two former are drawn by two horses 
abreast, but the latter, which is by far the most elegant 
looking, has but one,and answers more to our gig or 
chaise. 

“ Sleighing is certainly a very agreeable mode of tra- 
velling ; the more snow the better the sleighing season is 
considered ; and the harder it becomes, the easier the 
motion of the vehicle. The horses are all adorned with 
strings of little brass bells about their necks or middles. 
The merry jingle of these bells is far from disagreeable, 
producing a light, lively sound.” 

In the volume of the ‘ Penny Magazine’ for 1838, 
page 36, will be found a representation of the Canadian 
method of travelling by the sleigh. 

In Mrs. Vigors’ * Letters from Russia,’ in 1735, there 
is mention made of a curious winter diversion, which has 
since been much practised by the Russians, who now call 
it the ‘Ice Mountain ;’ the French have also a some- 
what similar amusement, which, however, they contrive 
to enjoy in warm weather. With an’ extract from Mrs. 
Vigors’ lively book we shall conclude the subject of 
amusements on the ice. “ You are too inquisitive and 
fond of odd things for me to hope for pardon if I should 
not tell you of a new diversion we have had at court this 
winter. There is a machine made of boards, that goes 
from the upper story down to the yard; it is broad 
enough for a coach, with a little ledge on each side. 
This had water flung upon it, which soon froze, and then 
more was flung, till it was covered with ice of a consider- 
able thickness. The ladies and gentlemen of the court sit 
on sledges, and they are set going at the top, and fly 
down to the boitom ; for the motion is so very swift, that 
nothing but flying is a proper term for it. Sometimes if 
these sledges meet with any resistance, the person in them 
tumbles over heels ; and that, I suppose, is the joke.” 


NOTES OF THE MONTH. 


Dec. 1.—Advent Sunday.—Advent, in the Calendar, 
properly signifies the approach of the Feast of the Nati- 
vity. it includes four Sundays, the first of which is 
always the nearest Sunday to St. Andrew, whether before 
or after. This season was appointed to prepare the mind 
by proper meditations for a due commemoration of the 
first Advent, or coming of Christ in the flesh. During 
Advent, and to the end of the Octaves of Epiphany, mar- 
riage is forbidden without a special licence. Advent in 
its infancy was instituted by the Council of Tours, in the 
sixth century. 

Dec. 21.—St. Thomas the Apostie-—St. Thomas, 
styled also Didymus, which latter word signifies in the 
Greek language, as Thomas does in that of the Syriac, ‘ a 
twin,’ was called to be an apostle towards the latter end 
of the first year of our Redeemer’s public ministry ; but 
sacred history does not afford any information as to his 

arentage or occupation, though he is considered to have 
- a fisherman, and to have been born at Galilee. 
This apostle was not present when the Messiah first 
appeared to his disciples after his resurrection; and 
it was not until our Lord had permitted him to put his 
finger into his wounds that he would believe in the iden- 
tity of his person. St. Thomas, after the dispersion of 
the Apostles, preached the Gospel to the Medes, Persians, 
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Cananians, Hyrcanians, Bactrians, Ethiopians, and In- 
dians; among the latter of whom he at length suffered 
martyrdom at Meliapour, and was buried in the church 
which he had caused to be erected in that city. St. 
Thomas may be known in all graphic representations by 
the lance he holds, in token of the mode in which his 
life and sufferings were terminated. 

Dec. 21.—Christmas-Day.—Christmas-day is a fes- 
tival of the Church, universally observed on the 25th of 
December, in memory of the Nativity of our blessed Lord 
Jesus; and it has no doubt been denominated Christ- 
Mass, from the appellative ‘ Christ ’ having been added to 
the name of Jesus, to express that he was the Messiah, or 
the Anointed. The Mass of Christ, as originally used 
by the Church, implied solely the festival celebrated, in 
which sense it was applied to Christ’s Mass. At the 
period of the incarnation or birth of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, the Roman Calendar, or register of time, had 
undergone considerable alterations, whereby to make it 
accord with the true course of the sun; but the regula- 
tions of Julius, and afterwards of Augustus Ceesar, were 
subsequently found to be insufficient. Hence arose the 
inaccuracy, which has been so often lamented, in keeping 
the day of our Lord’s Nativity. 

Dec. 26.—St. Stephen.—Stephen was one of the seven 
deacons chosen to take care of the temporal concerns of 
the Church. He possessed singular holiness, ability, and 
zeal. His adversaries, members of five se : 
gogues, unable to resist the wisdom and spirit by which 
he spake, suborned false witnesses, who deposed they 
heard him speak blasphemous words against God, and 
against Moses, upon which he was brought before the 


Sanhedrim. He made an elaborate defence, which is 
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recorded in the 7th chap. of Acts ; and afterwards cha 
the Jews with the murder of Jesus Christ. This led to 
his own murder ; for he was instantly stoned to death, 
He was the first martyr to the Christian faith. Lardner 
and Doddridge think his death was rather the effect of 
popular fury than the result of a legal sentence. 

ec. 27.—St. John.—John, the son of Zebedee, a 
fisherman on the sea of Galilee, is reckoned the oungest 
of Christ’s apostles. He had the peculiar appellation of 
“ the Disciple whom Jesus loved.” This excellent man 
was awitness of his master’s last sufferings, and, after 
the crucifixion, fulfilled his dying charge, by taking Mary 
to his own home. He was banished by Domitian to the 
Isle of Patmos, after having, as is said, come unhurt out 
of a cauldron of burning vil. His writings are numerous, 
and breathe, in a very eminent degree, the spirit of his 
Divine Master. 

Tradition reports that when he was a very old man he 
used to be carried into the church at Ephesus, and say, 
** Little children, love one another.”” He returned from 
his banishment, and lived till the third or fourth year of 
Trajan; so that he must have been nearly a hundred 
years of age when he died. The appellation of ‘ Divine’ 
given to St. John is not canonical ; but was first applied 
to him by Eusebius, on account of those mysterious and 
sublime points of divinity, with the knowledge of which 
he seems to have been favoured above his fellow- 
apostles. 

Dec. 28.—Ho'y Innocents.—This festival is kept to 
commemorate the slaughter of the Jewish children by 
Herod. This is also called Childermas-Day (from child 
and mass), On account of the masses said in the Romish 
Church for the souls of the Innocents. 
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